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I . 



INTRODUCTION 



The dizzying pace of world events since the fall of 1989 
has surpassed the powers of comprehension of most decision- 
makers (and analysts) . The world order in place since the end 
of the Second World War faded with the revolutions of Eastern 
Europe, and the collapse of the Soviet Union relegated it to 
the annals of history. The East-West paradigm which shaped 
most American foreign policy decision-making for over forty 
years has disappeared, and with it the foundations of many of 
the institutions dependent upon the Cold War. 

A. HYPOTHESIS AND PURPOSE 

This thesis examines several of the key issues affecting 
the future of the American security relationship with Europe. 
Specifically, it attempts to answer the_ question, "Will the 
United States be reduced to a marginal role in European 
security affairs owing to the emergence of a more autonomous 
West European defense identity?" In order to prepare for this 
analysis, it is necessary first to review key elements of the 
recent history of European security affairs. This 
introduction then considers various issues concerning alliance 
affairs, especially those dealing with the formation and 
cohesion of alliances. 
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B. RECENT WORLD CHANGES 



Shortly after the end of World War II, the political and 
military scene in Europe developed into a distinct bipolar 
order. Soviet troops of occupation remained in Eastern 
Europe, and these nations were denied the opportunity to 
implement promised democratic reforms. The beginning of the 
Cold War and the development of alliance systems based on this 
bipolarity were to shape strategic planning worldwide for the 
next forty years. Nearly every political event throughout the 
world was analyzed in terms of its significance for the East- 
West struggle, whether it be in East Asia, South America, or 
West Africa. The Soviets and the Americans engaged in a 
contest for the loyalties of both established and newly 
independent governments across the globe. Proxy wars were 
common; as important as were the Arab-Israeli Wars to the 
combatants, the results were often portrayed as victories and 
defeats for the superpowers. In addition, fear of the "domino 
effect" came to influence much strategic planning. 

The international system resulting from bipolarity was 
characterized by the formation of numerous security alliances. 
Though the most important was the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) , other "Western" alliances included the 
Southeast Asian Treaty Organization (SEATO) and the Central 
Treaty Organization (CENTO) . Each was tasked with carrying 
out President Truman's containment policy, designed to resist 
the spread of Communism. The containment of Communism was a 
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major rationale for the Korean War and for the effort to 
prevent the fall of South Vietnam. Much of President Reagan's 
foreign policy involved contesting Communist regimes and 
insurgents all over the globe. Political events were 
considered peripheral if not directly involved in the Cold War 
struggle; the fight to contain Communism was one of the 
supreme political goals of the West. 

The accession of Mikhail Gorbachev to the leadership of 
the Soviet Union, and that empire's subsequent decline and 
collapse, have led to a paradigm shift among Western strategic 
planners. No longer simply able to base their defense needs 
on the requirement to meet the Soviet threat, Western 
countries must reexamine the missions of their military forces 
and the reasons for maintaining the alliances in which they 
have participated. While most believe that the newly 
introduced uncertainty is preferable to the possibility of a 
catastrophic superpower nuclear exchange that was inherent in 
the Cold War, some analysts, such as John J. Mearsheimer, 
believe that the stability and predictability of the Cold War 
will be missed. 1 The demise of the Soviet Union in 1991 has 
opened the door for the entrance of new players into the 
central forum of international politics. Germany's 1990 
reunification has introduced a powerful economic entity that 
is beginning to assert political power commensurate with its 

^ohn J. Mearsheimer, "Why We Will Soon Miss the Cold 
War," The Atlantic Monthly , August 1990. 
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economic strength. The directions Germany chooses in the 
future will be crucial to the future of Western security. 

As the bipolar order has crumbled, its replacement is as 
yet uncertain. The quick fall of the USSR conferred on the 
United States the position of the world's sole superpower, a 
role the U.S. played during the 1990-1991 Persian Gulf crisis 
and war. Still, this does not mean that a unipolar system is 
inevitable, especially as the relative importance of military, 
political, and economic sources of influence is in flux. Some 
have recommended German and Japanese permanent membership on 
the United Nations Security Council, while others have 
expressed interest in the European Community (EC) assuming 
such status. As Russia recovers from the pain of Communism, 
its future political status will be uncertain. China may also 
play a larger role in international politics in the 1990s. 
American strategic planners must take all these possible 
scenarios into account as they examine the international 
environment in which the U.S. will carry out foreign and 
security policy in the coming years. 

C . EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 

An important change in post-Cold War politics is the 
acceleration of the process of European integration. Stemming 
from the 1948 Brussels Pact and the 1950 European Coal and 
Steel Community, the union process has progressed toward a 
common market, monetary union, some components of social and 
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political union, and certain aspects of united foreign and 

security policies. European integration is important because 

it shows how Western Europe changed as a result of World War 

II, after which the world's leading powers became the United 

States and the Soviet Union. Europe's historical powers, 

unable to defend themselves or rebuild individually, were 

forced to seek strength through unity, ultimately backed up by 

the U.S. As one British scholar has stated, 

[The North Atlantic] pact ... revealed the inability of 
[Britain and France] not only to shape the postwar world, 
but to defend themselves. In 1939 Britain and France were 
seen to be the world's leading powers; ten years later 
they needed American support to survive. 2 

In the years since, the integration process has both 
deepened and widened, culminating in the planned 1992 economic 
integration agreed to in Luxembourg in 1987 and confirmed in 
Maastricht in 1991. While there are limits to the degree of 
actual and projected integration, such as Britain's ability to 
"opt out” of monetary union, the EC has established itself as 
an economic bloc and as a political force. Efforts are also 
underway to transform economic union into political union, a 
more difficult undertaking. As an outgrowth, and partly as a 
result of efforts to satisfy American demands for more 
balanced burden-sharing and the need for insurance in the 
event the U.S. ever failed to honor its security commitment, 



2 John W. Young, Britain, France, and the Unity of Europe, 
1945-1951 (Leicester, UK: Leicester University Press, 1984), 
107 . 
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the Europeans have embarked on attempts to define and conduct 
common security policies. 

The process of redesigning European security, involving 
the attribution of roles to NATO, the Western European Union 
(WEU) , CSCE, the EC, and possibly other institutions, is far 
from showing a clear direction, however. Each of the major 
players (France, Germany, Britain, to a lesser extent Italy, 
and of course the United States) has its own goals for the 
process; their goals sometimes mesh but often do not. 
Moreover, there are serious divergences within the domestic 
political entities of the key nations which increase the 
complexity of the security picture. In one sense, moves 
toward a common security policy and in time a common defense 
reflect the view of many that such policies will complete the 
process of West European integration, and as such are 
essential. At the same time, however, the December 1991 
Maastricht Summit highlighted the differences among the EC 
members that make the challenge of forging common policies 
particularly difficult. One important driver for those 
favoring and opposing common defense policies is the future 
course of the United States, which remains unclear yet sure to 
wield considerable influence. 

D. CHANGES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The post-Cold War United States finds itself in a much 
different condition than the country which emerged from the 
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Second World War as one of the most powerful nations history 
has ever known. The consensus that formed to permit and 
support institutionalized American involvement in European 
political and military affairs has been shaken as a result of 
a number of domestic pressures. The chronic U.S. budget and 
trade deficits of the 1980s have led to calls for large cuts 
in defense spending, including in Europe, as well as for 
various types of protectionism. The issue of burden-sharing 
has gained political momentum as the Soviet threat has 
evaporated. The stalemate of the Uruguay Round of GATT talks 
to progress has hinted at the link between transatlantic trade 
relations and security ties. 

The American public has shown, in a number of recent 
opinion surveys, that it would like the government to shift 
much of its attention from international and military affairs 
to domestic issues. 3 At the same time, pressure on Congress 
to adopt protectionist measures has increased with the growth 
of anti-foreigner sentiments around the country, notably 
"Japan-bashing" protests about Japanese trade practices. 
Prominent individuals, such as Pat Buchanan with his "America 
First" campaign, add to the pressure for the U.S. to withdraw 
from many of its overseas commitments, including those in 
Europe . 



3 See for example R.W. Apple, Jr., "Majority in Poll Fault 
Focus by Bush on Global Policy but Back New Order, " New York 
Times . October 11, 1991, A8 . 
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Much of what is transpiring on both sides of the Atlantic 
stems from what is perceived as a loss of American power and 
influence. Though the purpose here is not to attempt a 
thorough survey of power and its measurement, American 
influence in Europe has changed in several ways since the 
early postwar period. Clearly, the relative economic weight 
of the United States has changed considerably from the late 
1940 's and early 1950 's, when its undamaged wartime economy 
was dominant. Economic growth has made Japan the world's 
largest creditor and has shifted much economic power away from 
the U.S. In addition, the recent steps toward amalgamation of 
most West European nations into one prospering and growing 
entity (the combination of European Community and European 
Free Trade Association countries) with a larger market than 
the U.S. further changes the balance of economic power. 

Perhaps the most important factor is that the significance 
of the various types of power has changed with the passing of 
the Cold War. As significant as economic and political power 
have been, the very nature of the perceived threat from the 
Soviets ensured that military power, of which the U.S. held a 
preponderant share in the West, would be the most important 
type. Without the Soviet threat, and with the perception that 
the American economy has weakened relative to Europe and 
Japan, Europe's economic power may serve to diminish American 
influence in Europe. Joseph Nye has noted the diffusion of 
power through economic interdependence, transnational actors, 
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